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ASTORIA WATERFRONT 1890's — Notice the net in the stern. See 
also the Boatpuller using oars. There is a Butterfly Sail gillnetter in the back. 


El State Loses Big 


Initiative 640 in Washington 







Sally the 
(Ss Salmon Says... 


Y 


People in Washington State were not fooled by a small group of 
elitist sport fishermen who were trying to eliminate commercial 
fishing there with their thinly-disguised campaign of greed to 
have all the fish to themselves. The vote was 57% against Initia- 
tive 640. It’s the old “let’s-call-it-an-environmental-problem-so- 
the-public-will-support-it” scheme. It worked in California and 
Florida, so these greedy folks believe it would work here. 


“Something has to be done 
to save me and the 
steelhead and the marinas 
and the fish pens and 
floats. Have I got a whale 
of a tale to tell you lads.” 
(See page 12) 





There was nobody else quite like Bill Puustinen ... page 17 
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Salmon Counts still down, page 6 
Bad News Bass, page 11 
Youngs Bay, page 16 


Understanding Salmon Markets, page 25 





Coho Salmon life history, page 32 
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ForREWORD 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the pilot of the 
Lower Columbia River Commercial Fishing 
Industry, keeping fishermen and the public in touch with 
today’s important issues. The advertisements which 
appear make it possible to publish this paper, and we 
hope you will, in return, patronize and thank the people 
who support our livelihood. 
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ecitorial 


This issue of the Gillnetter is dedicated 
to Michael Demase. He died of cancer 
Sept. 17, 1995 in Portland, at the age of 
34. He served the Gillnetter newspaper 
as its art director and copyright editor 
since 1989, 

Michael and his partner, Tom Wynn, 
owned and operated Image Design 
Works in Astoria. 

Michael will be sorely missed. 

Don Riswick, Editor 


This year has been the worst year in 
history for gillnetters on the Columbia 
River. Our only fishing time was two 
12-hour daytime fishing periods in Octo- 
ber, so that we might be able to harvest a 
few sturgeon. We were allotted 6,800 
sturgeon but didn’t even catch our full 
quota, yet sportsfishermen caught close 
to 50,000 sturgeon in 1995. 


Gillnetters didn’t fish the Willamette run 
at all this year during the winter season, 
but sportsfishermen were allowed to fish, 
and they fished longer than they should 
Only 20,600 adult and Jack sal- 
mon were counted over Willamette Falls. 


have. 


As for the endangered Snake River sal- 
mon, why waste more money and water 
trying to bring them back? It just isn’t 
going to happen. Idaho Power pushed 
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through three dams in the 50’s and 60’s. 
They were called the Hells Canyon Com- 
plex, and for Pacific salmon, the dams 
lived up to their name. 


On Oct. 7, 1958, Idaho Power staged a 
funeral for the last wild salmon on the 
upper Snake River. The accident, dubbed 
the “ox bow incident,” was more like a 
massacre. More fall chinook died that 
day than returned to the Snake in 1993 
and 1994 combined. All three Hells Can- 
yon dams were built without ladders. 
Now fishing is curtailed all the way to 
Alaska because someone might catch two 
or three salmon returning to the Snake 
River. It’s rediculous. Dams, and not 
commercial gillnetters, are the main rea- 
son for the decline in the number of fish. 

Don Riswick, Editor 
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A local business 
supporting the 
fishing industry 


500 29th Street 
Astoria 325-2362 
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Salmon for All Inc. 
met Dec 2, 1995 


in Astoria to discuss a plan to preserve 
their fishery, the members of Salmon for 
All, an 850 member organization support- 
ed by Columbia River non-tribal, com- 
mercial gillnet fishing families and the 
fish processors, is developing a business 
plan that will bring into focus the various 
local, state and federal interests in a way 
that is politically, environmentally, and 
economically viable. The goal is to max- 
imize salmon production in lower Colum- 
bia waters, thereby supporting ocean and 
It is felt that, if suc- 
cessful, the effort may set an example for 


in-river fisheries. 


other fisheries to follow with their sal- 
mon production and watershed planning. 
Featured guest speakers were Randy 
Fisher, Pacific States Marine Fisheries 
Commission; Rick Applegate, Trout Un- 
limited; Dr. Hans Radtke, Noted Fisher- 
ies Economist. 
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Save Our Salmon 


Time and time again we read in the 
newspapers that everyone is concerned 
about the declining fish runs on the Co- 
lumbia River. To date, restoration efforts 
and accomplishments have not netted 
positive results. This is the third year of 
disastrous returns on the Columbia, while 
there have been record runs in Southern 
Oregon and Northern California rivers. 
We hear different reasons as to why the 
Columbia River runs are so disastrous. 
Recently the National Marine Fisheries 
published a report in which hatcheries 
take most of the blame for declining runs 
because they harm the wild runs. This 
was a shock to the many who have 
watched the declining fish returns year 
after year. 

It would be nice to only rely on wild 

runs, but in reality, dam building, de- 
creased river flow, pollution, spawning 
ground habitat destruction and the en- 
couraged proliferation of fish predators as 
well as other problems, have depleted the 
fish runs so much that it will take a long 
time to expect the return of wild salmon 
runs-it this is even at all possible. 
We must support the hatchery programs 
with funding to produce and encourage 
runs for future generations instead of 
closing down the hatcheries as it has been 
suggested. 

More emphasis needs to be placed on 
correcting the problems that river-users 
have introduced over the years. River 
flow is the most discussed issue, and it 
should be. Without proper water flow, 
the fish haven’t got a chance. The only 
runs seeing an increase on the Colubia to- 
day are those of fish that thrive in luke- 
warm water and slow-moving current like 
the Shad, Squawfish and Walleye. For 
the salmon runs, less water flow means 
substantially greater exposure to preda- 
tors because the water is clearer-- 
exposing the young fish returning to the 
ocean to predators such as birds, mam- 
mals and other fish. 

The lower Columbia commercial fish- 
ermen have, for many years, tried to per- 
suade the Fisheries Agencies to correct 
some of the problems, but to date we 
haven't had much luck. 

Harvest curtailment by decreasing 
commercial fishing days on the Columbia 
has not proven to be the solution. Con- 
trolling the increasing population of 
mammals in the Lower Columbia while 
increasing river flow would be a step in 
the right direction. 


—Jack Marincovich 
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Sand Island, Mouth of the Columbia, July 1900 
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Dear Don Riswick 


Don Riswick: 

I am getting your paper here at Forest 
Grove Body Shop. Really enjoy reading 
it! As a sport fisherman it helps me see 
the bigger picture of our fish problems. 
Thanks for sending it. I would also thank 
those who advertise in it and make it pos- 
sible for you to publish. My last trip to 
Astoria we used four of those advertisers. 
Once again, thanks and here is a small 
check to help with costs. 

Dean Matson 


Supper for Sea Lions 

To the Editor: 

In a news item regarding the Endangered 
Species Act, (Seattle P. I., June 5, 1995), 
Senator Slade Gorton was quoted as hav- 
ing said it would cost as much as $20,000 
per fish to preserve a remnant of the sal- 
mon runs of Idaho’s upper Snake and 
Salmon Rivers. 

How can those who would save these sal- 
mon at such a cost be oblivious to the 
fact that the lower Columbia River, 
through which all salmon must pass, is a 
refuge for myriads of protected seals and 
sea lions with voracious appetites for any 
and all salmon, including the $20,000 va- 
riety? 

Can we afford to feed an endangered, val- 
uable species to a non-endangered spe- 
cies of no known value? 

The absurdity of spending vast sums to 
save the Snake and Salmon river runs 
without first addressing the pinniped 
problem is beyond comprehension. 

What ever happened to common sense? 
D. M. Franett, 

Greenbank, Washington. 


Support the Columbia 
River Gillnetter 
publication?! 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the only remaining 
publication on the west coast devoted exclusively to 
gillnetting. We have been making a difference for more than 
27 years, but our continued existence is threatened by 
increasing production and mailing costs. Now more than 
ever, we need a voice to represent our side of the issue, and 
the Gillnetter is our only contact with fishermen, lawmakers 
and the general public. 


If you would like to help, send donations to Columbia River 
Gillnetter , P. O. Box 511 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Your help is greatly appreciated 


Columbia River Gillnetter 
Publishing Crew 


¥ EDITOR Don Riswick 
PRODUCTION Tom Wyn 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is 
published seasonally for the 
Columbia River Fishermen's 
. Union. Articles, letters and 
: photographs are 
'X welcome for submission. 
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SALMON: Counts Still Down 


“ih. 
Wall Lg: 


4“ Spring and summer salmon 
» Tuns approached record low 
*' numbers in the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers this year, but fish- 
ery managers are hopeful of 

". an improvement in 1996. The 
oy a run of spring and summer chi- 
nooks in the Snake River and 

its tributaries was so low--fewer than 
2,000 fish spread among about 40 separ- 
ate populations--that state fish and wild- 
life agencies in Washington and Idaho 
discussed a captive breeding program for 
the fish. In such a program, yearling sal- 





Spring chinook 


* Jacks are sexually immature salmon that r 


the next year’s adult run. 
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mon are collected in the tributaries where 
they are born, raised in hatcheries and 
then released back into the streams as 
adults. 

As this issue of Northwest Energy 
News went to press, it was too early to 
know the size of the fall chinook run. 
The fall chinook run has two compo- 
nents. One is Columbia River fish, the 
so-called upriver brights that spawn in 
the Hanford Reach and farther upriver. 
The second comprises Snake River fish-- 
the endangered species. The upriver 
bright component is expected to number 


counted at 
1995 (Jacks*) 1994 (Jacks) 
Bonneville Dam 10,194 @375) 20,169 (397) 
McNary Dam 4,612 (1,318) 8,768 (219) 
Priest Rapids Dam 1,130 (142) 3,106 (20) 
‘Ice Harbor Dam 1,507 (371) 3,416 (56) 
Lower Granite Dam 1,105 (373) 3,120 (47) 
Summer chinook 
counted at 
1995 1994 
Bonneville Dam 15,030 17,631 
McNary Dam 11,894 13,189 
Priest Rapids Dam 12,162 14,859 
Ice Harbor Dam 736 922 
Lower Granite Dam 694 795 
Steelhead 
counted at 
1995 (Oct 1) 1994 
Bonneville Dam 196,572 161,978 
McNary Dam 79,747 94,427 
Priest Rapids Dam 4,015 6,706 
Ice Harbor Dam 63,277 51,704 
Lower Granite Dam 37,972 47,550 
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125,000 fish. That’s similar to 1994, but 
far below historic numbers--237,300 fish 
in 1993, for example, and 368,600 in 
1990. 

Biologists predict just 601 wild Snake 
River fall chinook will enter the Colum- 
bia to spawn this year. Of these, 218 are 
expected to cross Lower Granite Dam. 
Counting of fall chinook salmon at Co- 
lumbia and Snake River dams will con- 
tinue into late October and_ early 
November. 


1993 (Jacks) 
110,820 (1,352) 
58,734 (822) 
29,301 (41) 
24,693 
21,035 


1993 
22,045 
19,487 
165377 

6,820 
7,889 


1993 
188,386 
93,183 
5,493 
SLO] 
66,699 


eturn to the spawning grounds a year early. Their abundance is considered an indicator of 
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1995 Youngs Bay Spring Chinook Fishery. 


Youngs Bay commercial fishery landings through June 7. 


An extension of the fishery (6pm June 5 - 6pm June 7) was granted by Director’ s action. 


Landings 
Spring Chinook White Sturgeon 
Upriver 
Tot. lbs. Tot. nos No. % Tot. lbs. Tot. nos 
May 1-2 (24 hrs) 587 38 0 0 336 13 
May 8-10 (48 hrs) 489 41 0 0 521 20 
May 15-17 (48 hrs) 344 DY) 0 0 604 25 
May 22-24 (48 hrs) 325 1p) 0 0) 463 19 
May 29-31 (48 hrs) 472 32 0 0 510 22 
June 5-7 (48 hr extension) 589 36 0 0 563 22 
Season Totals: 2,806 196 0 0 2,997 120 
Observations 


... The opening count of 25 boats participating in the first period was considerably lower than the 1994 and 1993 opening boat 
counts of 65 and 67 respectively. The effort remained about the same during the second fishing period, but decreased during the 3rd 
and 4th fishing periods to a low of about 8 boats the last two periods. 

... The salmon landings for the season totaled 196 spring chinook, slightly higher than the 155 salmon landed in the 1994 season, but 
well below the 851 salmon landed in 1993. The 1995 fishery landings exceeded the preseason catch expectation of 150 chinook. 

...Commercial-size sturgeon appear to be somewhat abundant in the bay. The sturgeon landings for the season totaled 120 white 
sturgeon. This is the highest number of sturgeon landed in a Youngs Bay spring fishery. The 1994 and 1993 spring season sturgeon 
landings totaled 31 and 32 respectively. 

...Prices paid to the fisherman ranged from $3.00-$5.00 per pound for chinook and $1.75-2.00 per pound for sturgeon. 

... Visual stock identification (VSI) was performed on a total of 152 chinook (78%) with none of the fish being classified as upriver 
stock. 

..A total of 160 chinook (82%) were sampled for the presence of coded-wire tags (CWTs) and 86 snouts were recovered. All 
CWTs were from Willamette stock spring chinook. The Youngs Bay program accounted for 84 recoveries with 80 of these being 


from 1990 brood full term smolt releases. 
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KODIAK SALMON: All-Time Records 


Kodiak purse seiners packed ‘em in this 
year. The pink salmon run topped 40 
million fish, besting the all-time record. 

This year’s salmon season pushed eve- 
ryone to the max. 

The season opened with a rampage of 
reds arriving in far greater numbers than 
expected. Managers had anticipated a 
harvest similar to last year’s catch of 
about 2.5 million sockeye. But whopping 
harvests at Alitak and Red River pushed 
the season’s sockeye tally to 4.5 million. 
Following on the heels of the red run was 
a pack of dogs that produced one of Ko- 
diak’s best chum salmon harvests on 
record--1.4 million. 

Still, it was an onslaught of pink sal- 
mon that pushed the industry up against 
the wall, pouring in strong from every is- 
land region. State fishery managers had 
projected a high end of about 26 million 
pinks, and were startled by a run that just 
wouldn’t quit. A wet summer added to 
the success of the spawners, and for a 
two-week stretch from late July to mid- 
August, Kodiak processing crews han- 
dled more than a million humpies a day. 

Was it too much of a good thing? Yes, 
it was. Salmon-crammed reefer vans 
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awaited off-island transport until no more 
were available. Seiners were put on 
10,000 pound trip limits. | Processors 
stopped buying pinks. Over 100 tenders 
were enlisted to ferry Kodiak pinks to 
plants in Homer, Seward, Prince William 
Sound and northern Southeast. 

By the time the run slacked off, nearly 
41 million pinks had been harvested from 
Kodiak waters, setting an all-time record. 

“We thought we’d never again see a 
pink harvest like two years ago at 34 mil- 
lion,” said ADF&G regional manager 
Dave Prokopowich. The fact that the 
pinks weighed an average of 3.6 pounds 
was also a source of amazement. “It blew 
everyone’s theory of big fish, little run,” 
Prokopowich laughed. 

Prokopowich called the island-wide 
wild pink production “incredible.” The 
Kitoi Bay hatchery was not really a factor 
this year. Though aquaculture projects 
contributed about 5.5 million pinks to the 
overall catch, the hatchery return was ac- 
tually lower than projected. 

Nobody celebrated the pink price of 
15¢ a pound, but the season was not with- 
Out some positive reviews. “It was awe- 
some...an incredible season. We really 
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made out on the reds,” said a beaming 
Chris Causey. Another predicted that 
he’d easily clear $30,000 for the season, 
which will go towards his first year of 
medical school at Harvard. 

By early October, some Kodiak die- 
hards were continuing to fish for coho, 
and that catch was approaching 300,000. 

The Kodiak box scores read like this: 
Sockeye salmon weighed an average of 
5.1 lbs and fetched a price of 95¢/Ib. 
Chums averaged 7.4 Ibs and brought 
about 25¢/lb. King salmon were the only 
fish that came in below forecast. About 
18,600 chinook were harvested from a 
projected catch of 25,000. Kings 
weighed 13.7 Ibs and brought 40-50¢/lb. 
Cohos upped the scales at 7.1 lbs and 
brought 40¢/lb. 

State estimates peg the value of the 
1995 Kodiak salmon harvest at $60 mil- 
lion. 


* ++ NAKNEK, Alaska — Bristol Bay 
gillnetters should be prepared to reel in 
plenty of wild red salmon this summer, as 
more than 57 million copies are expected 
to return here. 

According to the Alaska Department of 
Fish & Game, 1995 is the peak year of a 
five-year cycle, and that means bay fish- 
ermen could surpass the record 40 mil- 
lion fish caught in 1993. 

Last year, about 35 million reds were 
caught on the bay from a total run of 
about 46 million, significantly less than 
what was expected. 

Fish prices look good for bay fisher- 
men as well, as a strong worldwide de- 
mand for salmon has pushed prices up, 
See News from the North, page 11 
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SQUAWFISH 
PROGRAM 


From May | to Sept. 10, each squaw- 
fish longer than 11 inches caught in 
the bounty zone of the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers is worth, at least, a very 
un-trashy $3. And Bonneville Power 
Administration officials are upping 
the ante this year. 


Anyone who catches more than 100 
squawfish will be paid $4 per fish for 
number 101 through 400. If the an- 
gler catches more than 400, the 401st 
and all the rest will be worth $5 each. 


BPA spokesman John Skidmore said 
the bounty--which officials insist on 
calling a “sport-reward”’--is being in- 
creased to encourage the best of the 
squawfish anglers to continue fishing 
after the spawning period, which 
ends in late June. Squawfish are close 
to the shoreline and typically easier to 
catch when spawning. 


“We get the peak catches in late June 
before they spawn, and then people 
quit,” Skidmore said. “We’re hoping 
the better anglers will continue after 
they’ve kicked into the $5-per-fish 
zone and then keep fishing through 
summer’s second peak in early Sep- 
tember.” 


How much incentive will that be to 
improve the sport catch from last 
year’s record 154,647 adult squaw- 
fish? Last year’s top 20 anglers made 
between $2,800 and $9,100 for the fish 
they turned in. That includes some 
money from specially-tagged fish 
and tournaments. 


Biologists estimate that squawfish 
eat between one and 10 migrating sal- 
mon juveniles per day and predict up 
to a 50% savings on predated salmon if 
they can trim the squawfish popula- 
tion by 10% to 20% a year. 


Although last year’s catch was an es- 
timated 13% of the squawfish in the 
Columbia and lower Snake Rivers, it 


resulted in an estimated savings of 32% 
of the downriver migrating salmon 
that otherwise would have been eat- 
en. 


A valid angling license is required in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, al- 
though there are no limits on squaw- 
fish. 


Anglers must pre-register each day 
at a satellite check station but may do 
so without an attendant present. At- 
tendants must check freshly caught 
squawfish at the end of each day. 
Vouchers good for $3 each are then is- 
sued to the angler, up to the first 100. 


The program is having an impact on 
the profile of the Columbia’s squaw- 
fish population, Skidmore said, shift- 
ing toward younger, less predatory 
fish. 


Squawfish can live up to 17 years, he 
said, thus the population is not ex- 
pected to refill quickly into the size 
ranges that have been caught in the 
past five years. Nor is the squawfish 
research program expected to be 
abandoned, Skidmore said. The 
bounty has been factored into salmon 
plans of both the National Marine 
Fisheries Service and the Northwest 
Power Planning Council. 


The top five stations in 1994, in order, 
were Covert’s Landing below Bonne- 
ville Dam; Hamilton Island, also be- 
low the dam; Giles French Boat 
Ramp near Rufus; M. James Glea- 
son Boat Ramp near Portland Inter- 
national Airport; and a near-tie 
between Vernita Bridge below Priest 
Rapids Dam in Washington state and 
Greenbelt Boat Ramp at Clarkston, 
WA. 


Best fishing was through June and 
again in late August through the last 
of the season. 


There were 41,000 angler-days spent 
in the program last year and an aver- 
age catch of three fish per angler-day. 
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NW States Join to 
Stop Alaska Harvest 


The battle over Northwest salmon was in- 
tensified when the states of Oregon and 
Washington joined Northwest Indian 
tribes in stopping the troll fishing season 
in Alaska this summer. 

Alaska had refused to curtail its fishing 
to protect endangered salmon despite re- 
peated pleas by US, Canadian and tribal 
officials. A group of 25 Northwest Indi- 
an tribes filed suit. 

“Lawsuits are not the best way to settle 
natural resources disputes, but in this case 
diplomacy has been tried repeatedly and 
has not succeeded,” Gov. John Kitzhaber 
said in announcing that Oregon was join- 
ing the tribes’ case. “The fact is, Ore- 
gon’s chinook stocks are in serious 
trouble.” 

Many chinook runs, particularly those 
headed to the Columbia River, are at 
record lows. 

Efforts have failed for the third straight 
year to negotiate a new Pacific Salmon 
Treaty that would set Canadian and US 
catches and conserve runs. 

Kitzhaber expressed frustration over 
the fact that salmon fisheries in Alaska 
have continued at nearly normal levels, 
while Northwest Indian and non-Indian 
fishermen are experiencing shutdowns 
that have reached disaster declaration 
proportions. The shutdowns are aimed at 
conserving the depleted salmon runs. 

Canada agreed to cut its chinook fish- 
ery in half this year on the advice of sci- 
entists in both countries. But Alaska 
rejected requests that it cut its harvest to 
135,000 fish and had established a limit 
for its fishermen of 230,000 salmon. 

A federal judge in Seattle dealt a blow 
to Southwest Alaskan fishermen by ex- 
tending a ban on commercial chinook sal- 
mon fishing that should have started 
weeks ago. 

Judge Barbara Rothstein issued a pre- 
liminary injunction sought by the states 
of Oregon and Washington and North- 
west Indian tribes, which claimed that 
Alaska was jeopardizing imperiled sal- 
mon runs by overfishing. 

Canada, which supported the suit in 
court, has already halved its commercial 
chinook season, and salmon fishing else- 
where in the Northwest has been severely 
curtailed. 

The plaintiffs claim that Alaska failed 
to make a good-faith effort to abide by 
the 10-year-old Pacific Salmon Treaty 
between the US and Canada. 

Rothstein temporarily shut down the 
season on August 11th. Thursday’s in- 
Junction extends the ban through Septem- 
ber 30th, the scheduled end of the fishery. 

Scientists agree that 90% of the chi- 
nook in the Alaskan troll fishery originate 


in Canadian, Washington and Oregon 
streams. 
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BAD NEWS BASS 


By Yolanda M. Calvillo 


In northeastern Oregon, OSU fisheries biologists 
are monitoring invaders that may threaten native 


fish, including salmon. 


The snorkeler drifts with the river cur- 
rent, his sleek blue wet suit glistening in 
the sun. Using rocks on the river bottom, 
he pulls himself out of the current into a 
quiet pool and continues to search. Rain- 
bow trout and whitefish dart away as he 
approaches and silt swirls before his 
mask. A shadow cast by a bounder looks 
promising and the snorkeler tums to look 
under the rock. 

Suddenly, a fish face flings itself at his 
eyes, pectoral fins and gills flaring men- 
acingly. Joe Ebersole yelps into his 
mouthpiece. He’s being attacked by a 
male smallmouth bass guarding its nest! 
Ebersole marvels as the flustered, but 
fearless, 10-inch-long bass swims in cir- 
cles, guarding a wriggling black mass of 
bass hatchlings. 

The discovery of the nest early last Au- 
gust was Ebersole’s and his colleagues’ 
first in the Wenaha River, where it winds 
through a wild canyon in northeastern 
Oregon. According to Ebersole, the nest 
is evidence that smallmouth bass are 
moving into the tributaries of the Snake 
and Grande Ronde Rivers. Such a move, 
which has already occurred in Joseph 
Creek nearby, is not good, he says. It 
may threaten native populations of sal- 
mon and trout. 

“Unlike the native fish species in the 
river, smallmouth bass are very territorial 
and they are a different kind of predator,” 
says Ebersole. He explains that small- 
mouth bass were introduced into Oregon 
rivers during the 1800s when settlers 
came to the state and wanted to catch fa- 
miliar fish. 

Smallmouth bass are a favorite among 
sport anglers even today. But until re- 
cently they have occupied bigger rivers 
like the Columbia because smaller water- 
ways have been too cold for them. Bass 
prefer temperatures of 60 to 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, whereas salmon and trout re- 
quire 40- to 65-degree temperatures. 

“We know that one reason the bass are 
migrating to these smaller rivers is be- 
cause the water is heating up,” says Eber- 
sole. “And the waters heat up because 


more streamside vegetation has been re- 
moved by both commercial and private 
activities.” 

Ebersole is a research assistant with 
OSU’s Department of Fisheries and 
Wildlife. His supervisor, fisheries pro- 
fessor Bill Liss, is the principal investiga- 
tor for a larger, climate-related project 
that includes the smallmouth bass study. 

Liss says most studies on declining sal- 
mon populations focus on the fate of old- 
er fish passing through the Columbia 
River dam system towards the ocean. 
But he believes non-native fish such as 
bass may have a significant impact on 
salmon populations at an early stage in 
the salmon’s lives. 

“T was surprised to see how far up 
these streams the smallmouth bass had 
penetrated,” says Liss. He explains that 
in the summer of ‘94, Ebersole and other 
members of his research team mapped 
distributions of smallmouth bass in Jo- 
seph Creek, a tributary of the Grande 
Ronde. 

Liss says smallmouth can eat salmon 
and trout, but they also can hurt native 
species in other ways--by competing for 
food and space. 

“The significance is that salmon may 
be beginning to interact earlier in their 
life cycle with a non-native predator and 
a competitor,” he says. “It’s something 
to be concerned about, given the decline 
in salmon in the Columbia River.” 


(Oregon’s Agricultural Progress - Fall 1995) 
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News from the North 


Continued from page 8 
and red salmon is the most valuable of 
the five Alaska species. 

February wholesale red prices in Japan 
were 65 percent higher than at the same 
time last year, according to the University 
of Alaska Fairbanks’ Salmon Market In- 
formation Service. 

Higher prices paid to fishermen are the 
result of the smaller-than-expected 1994 
run, a weak harvest of Chilean farmed 
salmon and a solid demand from Japa- 
nese consumers. Canned salmon is also 
experiencing high demand. 

“The rumor is prices will start at at 
least $1, but who knows,” said one fisher- 
man. “It'll sure make for a whole lot bet- 
ter attitude.” 

Here are the fish numbers: The Nak- 
nek/Kvichak district will have a strong 
showing again this year, as more than 30 
million salmon are expected to return. 
The Kvichak River will be the hot spot: 
some 25 million reds are predicted to ply 
its waters, while the fishermen’s share 
should be a healthy 15 million catch, with 
10 million needed for escapement. 

The Naknek River will see about 5 
million fish this year, with gillnetters 
reeling in some 4 million, while Egegik 
fishermen will catch about 12 million 
reds from a total run of 13 million, up 
from last year’s catch of 10 million. 

Bristol Bay limited entry permits are 
also enjoying healthy increases, as they 
are quickly approaching the $200,000 
mark for permit-only. 
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It gives Sea Lions the Willies... 


““We know orcas eat sharks,” Ehmann 
said. “They are at the top of the food chain. 
They are afraid of nothing, and we think they 
cause fear in animals that they eat.” 

Orca One is believed to be the first of its 
kind manufactured in the US. 

Ehmann, an author and former columnist 
for The Post-Standard, said he came up with 
the idea when he heard about a Scottish fish- 
farmer who got fed up with sea lions eating 
his harvest and designed a whale to scare 
them. 

He called the Scottish fish-farmer, Charles 
Marsham, and found that his whale has been 
in the water since February 1994 and losses 
from his fish farm went from $1,500 a week 
to zero. 

After deciding to go forward, Ehmann fig- 
ured on asking Disney to make his whale. 
They declined but said they knew of someone 
who did their fiberglass work. 

“] figured if I had to go to Okinawa to get 
the best, that was OK,” Ehmann said. “Then 
they said ‘East Syracuse,’ and I fell off my 
chair.” 

Tod Todisco, co-owner of Northern Plas- 
tics, was almost as enthusiastic as Ehmann. 
So was Rick Market of Harris Pattern in Cen- 
tral Square, which made the patterns. 

“T could see other uses for this,” Todisco 
said. “Every aquarium will buy one. Every 
zoo. Seafood places. He’ll be surprised.” 

Much as a scarecrow is made to scare off 
birds, the fiberglass killer whale was designed 
The killer 
whale could solve one of the fishing indus- 
try’s biggest problems: predation by sea lions 
and seals. 

And if it does that, it will make Orcaworks 
profitable. 

The life-size female whale was designed 


to frighten sea lions and seals. 





and manufactured for Orcaworks by Northern 
Plastics, an East Syracuse firm that also does 
work for Disney World. 

Bill Whitwell of Whale Watch said he was 
thinking of buying one of Ehmann’s whales to 
give the whale watch what it has lacked--a 
whale. 

A resort also has inquired, saying it wants 
to buy a killer whale so people can have their 
photo taken in front of it. 

Each orca costs about $5,000. 

But Orcaworks’ prime market is the fish 
farmers who lose millions of dollars each year 
to predators. 

“Seal and sea lion predation is a serious 
problem--serious enough that fish farmers are 
trying all sorts of devices,” Lasson said. 

Fish farmers generally believe they have 
the right to protect their fish by shooting the 
sea lions and otters, and are irritated that the 
US government recently declared shooting 
them illegal. 


Association figures indicate the seal popu- 
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lation is growing at arate of 12% a year. Oth- 
er sources show the sea otter population is 
growing 18% a year. 

A Maine company is asking for $150,000 in 
federal funding to make a fiberglass whale, 
and a Maine fish farmer ordered one from 
Norway. 
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Is it worth saving 
the Snake River? 





Its out of the closet now that the Snake 
River has become a severely degraded re- 
source. In the Magic Valley near Twin 
Falls, Idaho, fish farmenrs raise the 
world’s largest crop of rainbow trout for 
restaurants and supermarkets-yet the river 
is SO poluted from industrial use that the 
people here call it a sewer. The difficulty 
on the Snake is that river development for 
commerce and industry has created a set 
of winners and losers. On the lower 
Snake, a 140-mile expanse of slack water 
behind four dams between Lewiston, Id., 
and Richland, Wa., the quest to create an 
inland shipping highway has killed off 
the Snake River salmon. “We still use 
that river as a receptacle for man’s 
abuse,” said former Idaho Gov. Cecil An- 
drus.” The 4 lower Snake dams have done 
for the Snake River salmon what the tar 
pits did for the dinosaurs, from a histori- 
cal standpoint, we’ ve had it.” 

Indeed fish counts at Lower Granite 
Dam showed that endangered adult 
crashed from more than 10,000 fish last 
year to 1,800 this year. No endangered 
sockeye returned to Redfish Lake to 
spawn a new generation, despite a captive 
breeding program. 

Author Keith C. Petersen, who wrote 
“River of Life, Channel of Death - Fish 
and Dams on the lower Snake,” warned 
that losing Snake River salmon does not 
bode well for the region. 

If the salmon die - the canaries of the 
Snake - so, too, will the countless creeks 
and small ecosystems upstream, because 
if we kill the king of the Snake there will 
no longer be an indicator species of sig- 
nificant economic or symbolic value to 
prevent us from completely destroying 
this complex river system,” Petersen 
writes. 

Upriver, the Snake River is chopped 
up by more than 15 dams, built either by 
Idaho Power Co. or the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Idaho Power’s dams _ have 
wrought havoc with sturgeon and snails 
as well as salmon and steelhead. 


By law, Idaho Power Co. must obtain a 
new 50-year license for the Hells Canyon 
projects in 2003. As part as what is know 
as the “relicensing” process, Idaho power 
may have to further redress its environ- 
mental impacts. This may be viewed as 
an opportunity by Oregon fish interests 
and river floaters to change the way the 
private utility operates in Hells Canyon 
dams. 

Sherl Chapman, executive director of 
the Idaho Water Users Association, said 
no one should expect irrigators to volun- 
tarily give away their water rights be- 
cause there is intense competition 
between all of the existing water users. 
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Scientists Affirm Benefit 
of Eating Fish Regularly 


A recent study found that one serving 
of salmon a week reduces the risk of car- 
diac arrest. People who eat the equiva- 
lent of 3 ounces of salmon a week were 
only half as likely to be stricken with car- 
diac arrest as those who ate no fish. In 
the new study, “modest” amounts of sea- 
food containing two key omega-3 oils 
were sufficient to protect people. The 
oils are unique to fish and are especially 
plentiful in deep-water fish such as sal- 
mon, herring, mackerel and anchovy. 

No one knows why omega-3 oils may 
prevent cardiac arrest, but one theory is 
that they may help regulate the move- 
ment of chemical compounds called elec- 
trolytes--calcium, potassium, sodium and 
others--in and out of cells. 
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HOLY MACKREL: There are Lots of Tuna 


Although albacore tuna is found in all 
the world’s oceans, the Pacific variely is 
one of the finest in quality. It ranges in 

size from 10 pounds toas large as 00 

pounds, and is also found in the 

Mediterranean. It is marketed as the 

only tuna that can be called “white 


” 
meat tuna. 


Tuna, the largest member of the mackerel 
family, contains other species. The little 
tuna, or false albacore, averages 10 
pounds and is found in open Atlantic wa- 
ters north to Cape Cod. The oceanic boni- 
to, or skipjack, is a warm water fish 
reaching 20 pounds in weight. The blue- 
fin tuna, at 200 to 1,000 pounds and the 
largest of the species, swims in the Atlan- 
tic as far north as Nova Scotia. The yel- 
lowfin tuna is smaller (averaging 125 
pounds) and more southerly in range. 


Adult albacore first spawn when they are 
about six years old in an area stretching 
across the Pacific to south of Hawaii. The 
adults remain in the central Pacific, while 
the immature albacore migrate extensively 
throughout the North Pacific. 


The northern substock appear offshore 
Oregon in late June or early July and 
swim northward as waters warm. They 
spread to British Columbia until early Oc- 
tober before heading west again. (The 
southern substock arrive off southern Cali- 
fornia in June and swim north to San 
Francisco, where they remain until Octo- 
ber.) 


Albacore is caught by fishermen sailing in 
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specially constructed albacore trollers. A 
typical 47-foot troller gathers its fish by 
towing as many as 13 lines of varying 
lengths through the water. A lure is at- 
tached to the end of each unweighed line. 
The lines are attached to a pair of outrig- 
gers or poles that, when lowered to a 45- 
degree angle, hold the lines away from 
the boat. The troller is steadied by a sta- 
bilizer attached to each pole. The gear is 
designed to withstand the strike of the 
hard-hitting albacore. Fish are pulled on 
board by hand or by pulleys located on 
the stern. (A good day’s catch might be 
300 tuna, ranging from 15 to 20 pounds 
each.) Once on board, the fish are al- 
lowed to cool down before being placed 
on ice or refrigerated in the hold. (This is 
where the danger from histamines is the 
greatest.) 


Albacore prefer water from 58 to 64 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Typically, they are 
found outside 50 miles offshore--too far 
for most sports boats. Trollers range as 
far as 1,000 miles offshore; some ven- 
ture to the mid-Pacific. An average trip 
lasts six days if ice is used to cool the 
fish, or 75 days if the boat has onboard 
freezing. 


(Oregon’s Agricultural Progress - 
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Everybody Has 
Record Runs Except 
the Columbia River 


by Marilyn E. George 

Salmon fishermen in Southeast Alaska 
landed 61 million fish this year. Though 
the catch was about 10 million fish shy of 
the ‘94 harvest, it was still a history mak- 
er in many respects. 

Doug Mecum, finfish coordinator for 
ADF&G, noted, “1995 is the fifth largest 
catch since statehood. Southeast landed 
43.1 million pinks with only 5 million 
from northern Southeast. This is a flip- 
flop from ‘94,” he added, “when 31 mil- 
lion of the total 51 million pinks came 
from the northern districts. The lateness 
and the strength of the pink runs sur- 
prised us,” he said. 

Biologists had predicted a catch of 
only 15 to 25 million pink salmon. The 
low projection was based on the ‘93 
drought, but apparently some pinks like it 
hot. 

Chum salmon thrived this year, too, 
with gillnetters taking 2.5 million dogs, a 
record haul for their gear group. Sockeye 
catches were off somewhat; 
took only 638,000 reds. 

The seiners were dialed in on the dogs 


as well, and their catch of 6.2 million was 


gillnetters 


the second highest on record. About 4 


continues on page 31 
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Salmon Counts Still Down 


Spring and summer salmon runs ap- 
proached record low numbers in the Colum- 
bia and Snake Rivers this year, but fishery 
managers are hopeful of an improvement in 
1996. The run of spring and summer chi- 
nooks in the Snake River and its tributaries 
was so low--fewer than 2,000 fish spread 
among about 40 separate populations--that 
state fish and wildlife agencies in Washing- 
ton and Idaho discussed a captive breeding 
program for the fish. In such a program, 
yearling salmon are collected in the tribu- 
taries where they are bom, raised in hatch- 
eries and then released back into the 
streams as adults. 

As this issue of Northwest Energy News 
went to press, it was too early to know the 
size of the fall chinook run. The fall chi- 
nook run has two components. One is Co- 
lumbia River fish, the so-called upriver 
brights that spawn in the Hanford Reach 
and farther upriver. The second comprises 
Snake River fish--the endangered species. 
The upriver bright component is expected 
to number 125,000 fish. That’s similar to 
1994, but far below historic numbers-- 
237,300 fish in 1993, for example, and 
368,600 in 1990. 

Biologists predict just 601 wild Snake 
River fall chinook will enter the Columbia 
to spawn this year. Of these, 218 are ex- 
pected to cross Lower Granite Dam. 
Counting of fall chinook salmon at Colum- 
bia and Snake River dams will continue 
into late October and early November. 
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National Research Council Salmon Study 


The release, November 8th, of the Na- 
tional Research Council’s 3-year salmon 
study by a team of independent scientists, 
mostly from outside this region, should 
help some to get on with the job of restor- 
ing endangered wild Snake River salmon 
runs. 

The study calls for cutbacks in ocean 
fishing and prohibits logging and live- 
stock grazing near inland mountain 
Streams. It gets after agencies for spend- 
ing too much time and money raising 
hatchery fish to support fishing, and not 
enough time protecting the wild fish that 
are left. 

In the future, federal agencies must 
manage ocean harvests to assure that 
more wild fish escape to spawn. Hatcher- 
ies should be managed as laboratories, to 
strengthen wild fish, rather than produc- 
tion factories to feed fishing interests. 
“Based on limited information,” the 
Committee wrote, “transportation (barg- 
ing) appears to be the most biologically- 
effective and cost-effective approach for 
moving smolts down stream.” Fish man- 
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agers must continue to barge some but 
not all of the salmon smolt migrating 
downstream. Barging and fish-collecting 
methods must be improved. 

Drawing down dam reservoirs should 
remain an option, but the panel wisely 
concluded that running the river as if 
there were no dams is not the magic pill 
cure the salmon need. The panel said, 
“The Committee is unaware of any scien- 
tific data that unequivocally support 
drawdown to a river above river grade as 
the best available dam mitigation option.” 

The study is balanced. It blames 
hatchery management, harvesting practic- 
es, habitat degradation and hydroelectric 
development for the salmon’s decline. 
The 15 scientists who served on the panel 
argued vehemently that fixing one of 
these contributing factors won’t work if 
we don’t fix them all. 
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The Youngs Bay Story 


Commercial salmon fishing in Youngs 
Bay existed from the early 1900s until 
1931. The bay was reopened to salmon 
fishing in 1962 to permit the harvest of 
coho salmon destined for Klaskanine 
Hatchery. 


During 1962-76 Youngs Bay opened 
to salmon fishing concurrently with the 
main-stem, late fall, gill-net season in 
early September. The season was origi- 
nally established to harvest surplus coho 
from Klaskanine Hatchery. Beginning in 
1976, the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife (ODFW) and the Clatsop 
County Economic Development Council 
(CEDC) fisheries Project began releasing 
fall chinook and chum salmon _ into 
Youngs Bay to supplement ODFW coho 
releases and boost the local economy. 
Since 1977 the Youngs Bay season has 
been separate from the main-stem season. 
Tule fall chinook (since 1989) and chum 
(since 1985) programs have been termi- 
nated in favor of a promising net-pen ac- 
climation program with an emphasis on 
early stock coho and Rogue River bright 
(RRB) stock fall chinook. In the last sev- 
eral years this fishery has been of in- 
creased importance, not only because of 
its contribution to the local economy but 
also because it provides a terminal area to 
harvest hatchery surpluses that are not 
mixed with depressed stocks. All return- 
ing chinook, and most of the coho, are 
surplus to hatchery needs. Coho escape 
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ment past the fishery has been adequate 
to supply spawners to Klaskanine Hatch- 
ery. 


Production 

Fall chinook releases into Youngs Bay 
have been of two stocks: (1) lower river 
tules from phased-out releases of 4-7 mil- 
lion per year, and (2) RRBs from experi- 
mental releases of up to 338,000 per year 
from CEDC facilities. Fall chinook re- 
leases since 1990 have been RRB stock 
surplus to program needs at Big Creek 
Hatchery. The returning coho are early 
stock from releases of 1 to 5 million per 
year with the recent 5-year period since 
Since 
1991 the majority of the annual coho re- 
leases have been from the net pens and 
since 1989 all RRB fall chinook were re- 
leased from net pens. 


1990 averaging nearly 4 million. 


The increases in 
recent years are a result of research fund- 
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ed by Bonneville Power Administration 
(BPA) to develop terminal fisheries op- 
portunities. 

Tule fall chinook production ended 
with the 1989 release of 4.05 million. 
The RRB program limits of 800,000 
smolts released annually into Youngs 
Bay, with about 800,000 released at Big 
Creek Hatchery, were lifted by OFWC at 
their October 19, 1994 meeting. Rogue 
stock survive at a far higher rate than the 
tule stock and command at least twice the 
ex-vessel price per pound. No RRB 
smolts were available for release into 
Youngs Bay in 1991 or 1993; all RRB 
releases were from Big Creek Hatchery 
to maximize broodstock returns for pro- 
gram expansion. The 1994 release of 
338,000 RRBs will be exceeded by the 
1995 RRB expected release of about 
1,500,000 smolts into Youngs Bay. 
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Precor 904 Treadmill $399 
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Precor 817e Recumbent Bike $345 











Aero Motion Rider $185 
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Precor 9.1 Treadmill $1,495 
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Precor 718e Climber $225 


oast Fitness 


‘eum 1230 Marine Drive Astoria, OR. 97103 
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Hex Dumbells .65¢ per Ib. 


903-325-1815 
800-260-1815 


M-F 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. * Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
Open until 7 p.m. Nov. 2 
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There was nobody else quite like Bill Puustinen 
— and he won’t be soon forgotten. 


Perhaps no other individual has been involved in 
so many ways with the salmon fishery on the Co- 
lumbia River, and over such a long period of time, 
than Bill Puustinen was. His 60-70 years of direct 
and indirect involvement on the river is remem- 
bered with a great deal of respect. 


Bills death in October at the age of 92 ended 
one of the most profound careers in the fishery. 
With him there was no retirement. He was still talk- 
ing and writing about salmon problems and Colum- 
bia River water problems years in the future, until 
the end. His optimism and positive attitude to- 
wards the future was something to behold, and if it 
wasn't for his kidneys giving out, he most surely 
would still be going strong at 100. 

Bill was not just a gillnetter, but during his ca- 
reer, also a seal hunter, CRFPU official and 
spokesman, anti-pollution enthusiast, farmer and 
conservationist in his own way. Probably we did 
not give him proper credit for the many, many 
hours of time he gave to help the union and the sal- 
mon fishery over the years. 

As conservation and legislative chairman of 
CRFPU, a position Bill held for some 50 years un- 
der at least 8 different Executive Secretaries, he 
wrote most of the position papers for the union, 
and did much of the communicating with federal 
and state agencies and officials, as well as attend- 
ing many conferences, meetings, hearings, etc. 
Listed below are a few of his many highlights: 
Strongly involved in the No Fishing strikes of the 
early 30s to help break up the Columbia River 
Packers salmon monopoly. 

One of the leaders of the anti-pollution move- 
ment in the Columbia River, forcing the early pulp 
and paper plants to clean up their effluent, and 
helping give importance to the State Department of 
Environmental Quality. 

Attended and testified at several meetings in the 
mid 30s to convince the Corps of Engineers that 
the Bonneville Dam should include a fish ladder. 
Active member of the Coast Guard Auxiliary during 
WWII, along with several other gillnetters and As- 
toria business people, to help protect the Columbia 
River from possible enemy attack. 

Oregon State Fish Commission Seal Hunter in 
the 50s and 60s, the only contracted seal hunter on 
the Columbia River the state has ever had. 
Attended, with Georgia Maki, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute’s Festival of American Folk Life in Washington, 
D.C. in 1976 during our Bicentennial celebration. 
They were invited to demonstrate gillnet work such 
as making and mending nets. 


Featured in both the OSU Sea Grant film “Mam- 
mals of the Sea” in 1980, and the 1989 Sea Grant- 
Columbia River Maritime Museum video “Work is 
Our Joy,” the story of the Columbia River Gillnetter. 
During Bill's years operating the family orchard in 
Springfield, he was instrumental in setting up the 
Eugene Water and Electric Board’s Experimental 
Hot Water Project, on his and adjoining farm lands, 
to find ways of cooling thermal hot water, agricultu- 
rally, before it reached the McKenzie and Willa- 
mette Rivers, avoiding fish and aquatic damage. 
We fishermen can well remember the “Gray Ghost” 
creeping out of the fog on the river at Woody Is- 
land, Kaboth, Altoona, Tongue Point or Desdemo- 
na, its captain at the wheel, with rifle at the ready, 
laying on top of the cabin looking carefully for any 
sign of seals in the channels, sandbars or behind 
jetties. The seals got to know that boat as well as 
the local gillnetters and feared it so that often time 
you would see them coming before the boat was in 
sight or ear shot. 

Who can forget “Bluestone Bill’ protecting his 
net at the Bluestone Tank, at Union Cannery, 
Svensen Slough or Blind Slough? According to 
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by Jon Westerholm 


SAMSON CORKLINES & LEADLINES 


GRUNDENS & GUY COTTON 
RAINGEAR / XTRA-TUFF BOOTS 


620 RED & 660 BLUE VINYL GLOVES 


Foot of 12th Street, Astoria Oregon 
503/325-2621 Fax 325-6783 
Toll Free OR-WA-CA 1-800-325-2621 


The Owl has it! 


Complete Photo Department 
Cosmetics & Perfumes, Russell Stover Candies 
Timex Watches / Prescriptions 


OWL DRUG STORE 


1198 Commercial Street, Astoria 
Open Mon thru Fri 8:30 to 6 Sat. 8:30 to 5:30 
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him, his net would just not “fish” without its week- 
end bluestoning. And if you didn’t believe him, just 
stop and ask, and you would have a good portion 
of your Saturday morning “shot to heck” before you 
could “pry” yourse'f loose. 

Bill had two favorite fishing areas, especially in 
his later years--the south side of the Lower Prairie, 
and Beacon Channel. It was interesting to watch 
him in the evening headed for his “tow head.” He 
firmly believed in the old mathematical statement 
that “The shortest distance between two points was 
a straight line.” Often he would bounce bottom 
several times before he got there. He had an elec- 
tronic fathometer in his later years but didn’t pay 
much attention to it. 

The ordeal of putting Bill's boat away in October, 
for the winter, and then getting it ready for launch 
in February, was an experience that many of us 
“enjoyed” each year, at George and Barker, Brown- 
smead or Clifton. It seems that he had a strong be- 
lief in Pine Tar to best preserve the boat's planks, 
ribs, deck and everything else. You always wound 
up with “sticky” shoes and hands when you helped 
Bill launch. 










MOMOI NETTING 


- 


Free Delivery 


325-4311 
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Gasoline / Diesel / Lube Oil 


Fuel dock, W. End basin 338-2115 
Plant and office, port docks 325-1972 
PO Box 989, Astoria, OR 97103 








Quality Truck, Marine & 
Hydraulic equipment 
NOW STOCKING LIGHT TRUCK PARTS 


757 W Marine Drive, Astoria 


Across from Columbia Boat Works 
at Youngs Bay 


Open daily 8 to 5:30, Sat 9-noon 


325-3111 


an Marine 
R.V. Supply Co. 
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: : CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEAS: 
: Unique Quilt Fabrics ‘ Clocks # Barometers ® Windspeed Indicators # Lamp 








N Quilt Supplies Lanterns ® Charts ® Bells ® Compasses ® VHF Radios 

SY k j [ 
‘ eee pattern books ‘ Gift Certificates are Available, too! 
$ Quality Yarns By 

: & Stitchery Kits $ 

Altevations (4 Repaics : NORCOLD REFRIGERATORS Sales and Service 

: EDA LINDSTROM : : GRUNDEN’S RAINGEAR STORMY SEAS COATS 

: 1370 Commercial in Astoria 3 : X-TUFF BOOTS 

: JAN 1ST: 1282 Commercial § : 

. . Call 325-7780 y: EXPERT BOAT TRAILER WIRING / ELECTRIC BRAKE REPAIR 
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Josephson’s 
Smokehouse 
SPECIALTY SEAFOOD PRODUCTS 


Check out Nagaura’s 
ore ee Horas Coens 
smokehouse where asia Sie Horizontally Panneled 


seafood comes out of smokers daily, for 
sampling, purchasing and shipping. Let 

our friendly staff help you plan your 
: holiday gift-giving, home and office 
SS |Family owned ind cornet | 69 NE H 
= = ) perated since 1920. eron, Wa t 0 

106 Marine Drive, Astoria nin 
Chines Al entrance to the Warrenton Mooring Basin 


Phone 861-3626 Fax 861-3646 
Open Monday thru Saturday, 7:30-5:30 
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MAREUIL "under tow by tug “GOLIATH” Columbia River bar, October 1912 | 





Making a Fish 


To Chilean fish farmers, every 
step of the salmon producing pro- 
cess 1S an opportunity to cut over- 
head-starting with fish eggs. 

Chile imported 7 million ferti- 
lized eggs in 1995 and more than 
60 million in 1989, according to 
the magazine Fish Farming Inter- 
national. Currently most silver 
eggs are coming from Oregon and 
Washington. 

“If taxpayers here ever found 
out we are selling salmon eggs 
when they are closing the fishery 
down here, they wouldn’t be hap- 
py about it,” said J.L. Fryer, a fish 
disease researcher at Oregon State 


University in Corvallis. 





AMUKAN Brand Japanese Made 


Gillnetting 


LOWER Gillnet Prices! 


Thats’s Right! The federal government is lowering the 
duty rate on Japanese made salmon gillnetting. Therefore, 
we would like to pass the savings on to YOU! 


** 6Strand Super Strong Nylon ** 
(#2.5x6ss, #3x6ss, #4x6ss) Now -$16.59/lb. 





** Spider Web (6, 7, or 8 strands) ** 
(H6SW, #7SW, and New #8SW) Now - $16.89/lb. 


Order the same nets the Ilighliners use, AMIKAWN nets.! Proven 
to be more effective. Order now for early spring delivery. 


Jovanovich Supply Co. 
15636 IDesMoines Memorial Drive 
Seattle, WA 98146 


Phone (206)243-5991 or toll free 1-800-933-5596 
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Fishin’ the Floe: 


Snowmobiles replace boats during the 
winter king crab season in Nome, when 
the sea freezes solid and golf is played 
atop crab habitat! 

Crab fishermen drop their pots into 
holes chopped in the sea ice, with retriev- 
al lines secured to the surface ice. To 
avoid repeating labor-intensive ice chop- 
ping, they place snow cakes atop the 
holes as insulation against freeze-up. 
Crab are hauled back to town in insulated 
tanks strapped to snowmobile sleds. 

The Norton Sound Crab Co. does a 
good business selling local king crab, ac- 
cording to Tunney Walluk, manager of 
the nearly 2-year-old subsidiary company 
of the Norton Sound Economic Develop- 
ment Corp. The crab ranges in size from 
2.2 to 4.8 pounds, harvested during the 
winter king crab season that runs from 
Nov. 15 to May 15. 

Sales nearly tripled during Iditarod, he 
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Nome skippers jockey snow machines to hot spots 


said, with shipments to such Lower 48 
destinations as Nebraska, California, 
Montana and Idaho. “They’re selling like 
hot cakes. I sold 19 crab in two hours,” 
Walluk said in Marc. 

Nome is at the end of the trail for the 
1,049-mile long Iditarod sled dog race 
from Anchorage. Iditarod is also a winter 
carnival with events like the Bering Sea 
Ice Golf Classic, where six holes of golf 
are played on the sea ice behind Front 
Street. 

According to the ice golf rules promul- 
gated by the sponsor, the Bering Sea Li- 
ons Club, “No poaching crab from crab 
holes. If you get caught bending over a 
crab hole, you might get kicked in the ice 
hole.” 

Walluk boasts of customers in Kodiak, 
the former Alaska king crab capital. “All 
I can think of is the price must be right,” 
he said. The company ships crab, salmon 


and other seafood freight collect all over 
the country. The per-pound price for 
fresh crab was $4.75 per pound in April, 
up from $4.00 in March. 

The crab company was founded in No- 
vember, 1993 by the NSEDC, using pro- 
ceeds from the community development 
quota fisheries program which allocates 
portions of federally regulated fisheries to 
western Alaska communities. 

Winter crab deliveries have ranged 
from 7.31 pounds from Elim to 271 
pounds from Nome, Walluk said. 

Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
geologist Fred Rue in Nome said the win- 
ter crabbers harvest 15,000 to 25,000 
pounds per season. As one might expect, 
the summer season’s harvest is much 
larger, at 340,000 pounds. 

Rue said winter crabbers fetch a higher 
price, of $2 to $3 per pound, compared to 
$1.50 in the summer. The winter crab 
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MMC 

MORSE 
TELEFLEX 
HYNAUTIC 
GARELICK 
NORCOLD 
DICKENSEN 
AQUA SIGNAL 
HELLY-HANSON 
GRUNDENS 
POWERS 


The North Coast’s most complete marine supply center! 


Foot of 15th Street — P.O. Box 296 — Astoria, Oregon 97103 
Also at Port Docks, Ilwaco, Washington 


. ASTORIA 325-4341 OREGON TOLL FREE 1-800-452-6746 
CONTINENTAL USS. & ALASKA 1-800-228-7051 FAX 503/325-6421 


Electric controls 
Controls/Steering 
Hydraulic steering 
Hydraulic controls 
Seats 
Refrigerators 

Oil stoves 

Lights 

Raingear 
Raingear 

Braided twine 
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RAYLINE Flood lights 

JABSCO Pumps & parts 

HEART Electronic inverters 

FIREBOY Halon extinguishers 
PETTIT/INTERLUX Paints & supplies 
NEWMAR Switch panels w/breakers or fuses 
PERKO Hardware, hinges, handles, door knobs 
UL APPROVED Boat cable & Electric wiring 
STAINLESS & Galvanized Fasteners 

SAMSON & HERZOG Leadline & Corkline 
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season is managed on an open access and 
not a super-exclusive basis. The majority 
of winter crabbers do their own market- 
ing, keeping the crab alive for shipping to 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, Rue said. 

Norton Sound Crab Co. buys about 
one-third of the local winter catch, Rue 
said. The company’s presence actually 
encourages more crabbing, because it 
frees fishermen from the problems of 
handling and shipping their catch, he 
said. 

Winter crabbing will increase as spring 
nears in Unalakleet and other villages, 
because of longer days and more stable 
ice, Rue said in March. 

The summer crab season had changed 
dramatically since creation of a “super- 
exclusive” crab fishery in the past few 
years. Crabbers choosing to work Norton 
Sound can’t fish in the other, more lucra- 
tive fisheries in the Bering Sea. The re- 
sult is far more local participation, and a 
boost for the local economy. 


_ NORTH COAST 
_ AUTO SERVICE — 


“We care about 
your car” 
Import & Domestic 
Service & Parts 
Volkswagen Specialist 
2060 Marine Drive, Astoria 
Call 325-3282 


Pais re COA ST, 
en) Pe COE EK 


“FOR ALL YOUR 
COMMUNICATION NEEDS” 
SALES * INSTALLATION 
REPAIR » CELLULAR 
730 Broadway, Seaside 
503/738-3683 
1-800-722-3827 





“It’s changed the entire nature of the fish- 
ery,” Rue said. “In the past it was three 
to eight large vessels, at least half of them 
catcher-processor boats that could hold 
100 to 400 pots per boat. Almost no crab 
at all was brought into port here. They 
were all taken to Dutch Harbor or 
wherever,” Rue said. 

Thanks to the super-exclusive rule, it’s 
not worthwhile for the big boats to partic- 
ipate in the small-scale Norton Sound 
fishery, and local fishermen in 30- to 40- 
foot herring gillnetters are keeping the 
money in the local economy. Last sum- 
mer, crab fishermen earned about 
$750,000. The local economy further 
benefits through dock fees and transpor- 
tation costs, Rue said. 

Walluk said that last summer 118,000 
pounds of crab were processed by 65 em- 
ployees working in three shifts at the 
plant. 


by Jim Paulin, Arctic Sounder 
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Another Freed Sea Lion 


Port Angeles, Wash. - “Hondo,” a Cali- 
fornia sea lion with a big appetite for 
steelhead, lumbered across a beach and 
swam to freedom Thursday. 

The 966-pound sea lion, detained since 
January to prevent him from eating more 
wild steelhead at the Ballard Locks in 
Seattle, was released into the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca near here. 

Hondo, who was fitted with a tracking 
device, is expected to join other sea lions 
that typically leave Western Washington 
inland waters at this time of year on a mi- 
gration to breeding grounds off Califor- 
nia. 

Hondo is among a half dozen sea lions 
believed to be primarily responsible for 
decimating the steelhead run at the locks 
in recent years. 

The National Marine Fisheries Service, 
the agency responsible for managing sea 
lions and other marine mammals, author- 
ized the state to capture and temporarily 
hold the worst offenders, and kill them if 
necessary. 


Ihwaco 
Fish Co, 


Salmon For All Member 


llwaco, Wash. 206/642-3773 


Doug Ross and Pierre Marchand, Gillnet Buyers 





Seal Problems... 


We are the authorized distributors of California Seal 
Control! explosive pest control devices and are now able to 
ship UPS anywhere in the continental USA 
as class “c” explosives. Call or write today for 





more information and a free brochure! 
Shell crackers available, too! 


CALIFORNIA SEAL CONTROL 


P.O. Box 949, San Pedro, CA 90733 310/519-0218 
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Hatfield and Clinton 


Together on Deal 

The deal calls for a 10-year, $4 bil- 
lion salmon recovery program that 
shields the region’s ratepayers from 
higher electricity prices--and does it 
without suspending environmental 
laws. 


It seeks an increase in the water flow 
from dams in the Columbia River ba- 
sin to help young fish downstream. 
Much of the plan’s cost covers the 
lost revenue BPA claims it could 

earn if it used Columbia River water 
to generate power instead of helping 
fish. 


The plan would have the BPA spend 
as much as $435 million annually to 
protect salmon, and would set aside 
an additional $325 million due to rat- 
epayers in a contingency fund to 
cover unforeseen increases in BPA’s 
cost during the next 10 years. 


The plan would eventually shift con- 


trol of salmon programs to a regional 


panel and away from federal agen- 
cies that try to protect fish under the 
Endangered Species Act. 


Hatfield, who desperately sought the 
deal before making what many think 
will be a retirement announcement 
later this year, said the agreement 
marked a milestone in his 40-year 
political career. 
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The nation doesn’t know about Oregon albacore. 


If an OSU team is successful, more 
people will serve the chicken of the sea 
on fancy china. 

Tuna, You’ve known it for years as a 
staple for lunch mixed with mayonnaise 
on white or wheat. It’s good. It’s cheap. 
It’s available. It truly is the “chicken of 
the sea.” 

Tuna in splendid isolation on a large 
white china plate surrounded (but not 
touched by) a few peas and baby carrots 
or crunchy vegetables of indeterminate 
origin or a few strands of angel hair pasta 
in a fine restaurant specializing in nou- 
velle cuisine? Highly unlikely. That 
kind of treatment has long been reserved 
for tuna’s snooty colleague in the fish 
hierarchy, the salmon--at least until now. 

The collapse of the Pacific Northwest 
salmon fishery has caused serious losses 
in employment and income for coastal 
communities in Oregon and elsewhere. 
These losses have led fishermen to look 
to albacore tuna as an alternate source of 
income. “It is,” says Gil Sylvia, econo- 
mist with the OSU Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station’s Coastal Oregon Marine 
Experiment Station in Newport, “an ex- 
cellent fish.” 

Before these fish can realize their po- 
tential, however, several major problems 


mw COMP LEAT 


ASTORIA 
475 14TH ST. 
325-0759 


OPEN 
Ne nay thru Saturday 


* ONE HOUR FILM 
PROCESSING 

* Film, batteries, cameras, 
repairs 

* Historical photographs 

* Custom picture framing 

* Copy and reprints of 

§ your family photos 


SEASIDE. 
303 S. Holladay 
fS8 3000 


must be solved--in marketing and in 
freshness and safety. Ed Kolbe, acting 
program leader for OSU’s Sea Grant pro- 
gram, and Ken Hilderbrand, an Extension 
Sea Grant sea food processing specialist, 
are coordinating the work of an interdis- 
ciplinary team to develop solutions to the 
problem of safety. 

Tuna hasn’t always been an orphan. It 
used to be big in Oregon, with canneries 
in Astoria alone employing 6,000 to 
7,000 people, and equally large numbers 
working elsewhere along the Pacific 
coast to process the fish. But gradually, 
companies relocated canneries to places 
like Samoa where labor is cheap. As a 
result, fishermen cannot market their 
catches in Oregon as they once did and 
foreign canneries won’t take tuna that has 
not been frozen. Because most boats op- 
erating out of Newport only ice their 
catches, the fish can’t be shipped as far 
and the market is severely limited, ac- 
cording to Hilderbrand. 

A few fishermen have taken to selling 
whole albacore straight off their boats on 
the docks in Newport, often at $1 a 
pound (versus 65¢ a pound from a can- 
nery). A few others are custom canning 
tuna and marketing it by mail to custom- 
ers all over the country. 
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Lawrence Vernon Petersen 
1922-1995 


Fisherman, 73 


Lawrence Vernon Petersen, 73, of Astoria, died 
Monday, Sept. 25, in Blaine, WA. 

Mr. Petersen was born June 22, 1922, in Astoria, 
to Chris P. and Ane Marie Lauridsen Petersen. He 
graduated from Astoria High School. In 1941, he 
joined the US Army and served five years during 
WWII. He moved to Walla Walla, WA, and 
worked in the refrigeration business. On March 9, 
1947, he married Esther Schatzel in Walla Walla. 
She survives. 

Mr. Petersen moved to Astoria in 1948. He was 
in the fishing industry all his life, trolling, crabbing, 
tuna fishing, and spent 36 seasons in Bristol Bay, 
Alaska. In 1965, he became a fish buyer on the 
Columbia River and continued until his death. He 
worked in construction on the Astoria Bridge and 
Youngs Bay Bridge. He also worked on ferries and 
dredges. He was a member of Peace Lutheran 
Church and the Scandinavian Benevolent Society of 
Asioria. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Petersen is survived 
by one son and daughter-in-law, Tom and Jackie 
Petersen of Los Alamos, NM; two daughters and 
sons-in-law, Kristine and Bob Roley of Portland, 
and Joanne and Ken Imamura of Corvallis; a 
granddaughter, Lisa Petersen of Los Alamos; four 
grandsons, Michael Petersen of Los Alamos, Joel 
Imamura of Corvallis, and Ben and Jon Roley, both 
of Portland; and one brother, Lester Petersen of 
Waldport. Three sisters and two brothers died 
earlier. 


Andrew Stephan Kustura y 
1921-1995 : 


Commercial gillnet fisherman, 74 
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Michael Vincent Demase 
1961-1995 


| Editor/Art Director/Fisherman, 34 


Michael Vincent Demase, 34, of 

Clifton, died Wednesday, Sept. 27, 

in Portland. 

e Mr. Demase was born in Astoria 
me on June 26, 1961, to Clarence and 

Hazel J. Harrod Demase. His 

parents survive, residing in Svensen. 

Mr. Demase was raised in Clifton and graduated from Knappa 
High school in 1979. He attended Clatsop Community College, 
earning an associate degree. He received a bachelor’s degree in 
journalism and advertising from the University of Oregon, in 1983. 
He was a commercial fisherman with his father on their fishing 
vessel the Michael V II, in Bristol Bay, Alaska and on the Miss 
Kimberly on the Columbia. For the past several years he has been 
instrumental in the continuation of the publishing of the Columbia 
River Gillnetter newspaper, serving as its art director and copyright 
editor. With his associate, Tom Wynn, he owned and operated 
Image Designworks in Astoria. He traveled extensively in Europe, 
including Britan and France, and enjoyed classic cars and music. 
Michael took particular pride in his fishing heritage and living in the 
home built by this grandfather many years ago. 

In addition to his parents, Mr. Demase is survived by two sisters 
and brothers-in-law, Sandra and James Fisher of Hammond, and 
Dolly and Steven Bagwell of Redmond; two sisters, Marilyn Klindt 
of Knappa, and Kimberly Demase of Svensen; a grandmother, Stella 
Harrod of Svensen; five nieces and nephews, Kelly Klindt of ) 
Knappa, and Andrea and James Osmus, both of Hammond, and , ; 
Bryan and Stephanie Bagwell, both of Redmond; special friend, Tom 
Wynn of Clifton; and numerous aunts, uncles, and cousins. 
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Andrew Stephan Kustura, 74, of Astoria, died Monday, Nov. 13, in Astoria. 

Mr. Kustura was born Nov. 14, 1920, in Clifton, OR, to Joseph and Matija Pazanin Kustura. 

He was a veteran of WWII, serving in the US Navy from June 9, 1944, until Feb. 10, 1946. During his time in the military, Mr. 
Kustura served in the Pacific Theater, stationed aboard the USS Manderman. 

On Nov. 16, 1949, Mr. Kustura married Lois Strickland in Astoria. She survives. . ba 

Mr. Kustura was a commercial gillnet fisherman for most of his life, beginning at age 13. He fished the Columbia River for the 
Columbia River Packer’s Association and also fished in Alaska. Mr. Kustura also worked as a longshoreman at the Port of Astoria 


for many years, retiring in 1982. 


He was a member of the St. Mary’s Star of the Sea Church and the ILWU Local 50, both in Astoria. | 

In addition to his wife Lois, Mr. Kustura is survived by two sons, Steven Kustura and Robert Kustura, both of Astoria; two 
daughters, Jackie DeBetham of San Diego, CA, and Angie Ames of Astoria; 13 grandchildren, John Kustura and Stephanie Kustura, 
both of Eugene, and Michael, Andrea, Anthony, Jennifer, Amber and Bethany Kustura and Kelsey and Andy Ames, all of Astoria, 
and Brandon, Derek and Diandra DeBetham of San Diego; two sisters, Georgia Everhart of Tigard and Mary Lucin of Everett, WA; 


and numerous nieces and nephews. 


A daughter, Mary Kay, died in 1968, and a brother, Johnny, died in 1957. 
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Longview Paper Mill to Finance Study 


Longview Fibre Company agrees to pay $140,000 for research on whether toxic chemicals may be effecting salmon and 
sturgeon. A lawsuit filed in September by Columbia River United alleged that Longview Fibre had violated the Clean 
Water Act by dumping too many pollutants into the river from its Longview, WA mill over a period of several years. 
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Asa Den SOUR ca Serving our fishermen with the finest in groceries, 
ations meats and dry goods since 1890 
630 Bond Street, Astoria 
325-2144 Free pickup and Delivery to commercial boats 


570 Roosevelt, Seaside 3300 Leif Erickson Drive & 666 W. Marine Drive 
738-8433 Astoria, OR Call 325-1931 or 325-7809 
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Serving Astoria for over 57 years 


Warrenton 
Boat Yard 


FULL-SERVICE MARINE RAILWAYS 


COMMERCIAL + YACHT « SAILBOAT 
FIBERGLASS * WOOD « STEEL 
BOAT REPAIR 
COMPLETE HULL BOTTOM MAINTENANCE 


ASTORIA SAFEWAY 
Patty King, Manager 


1153 Duane St. Phone 325-4662 Deli: 325-5681 


Salmi Brothers 
NE Bay & NE Harbor Ct. 
Warrenton, OR 97146 
861-1311 


“See the Difference, Expect the Best!” 
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Understanding Salmon Markets 


What is happening in salmon markets? 


by Terry Johnson and Craig Wiese 


What exactly is a market2 
Where do our fish go, and who decides how much we get for them? 


Why do salmon cost so much in the supermarketé 


What will prices be in the future? 


World salmon markets are changing. 
At one time, Alaskans could sell every 
salmon they caught because they pro- 
duced nearly half the world supply. 
When salmon runs decreased, the price 
went up, and most fishermen would still 
earn enough money. But today a lot 
more salmon is on the market. Wild sal- 
mon landings have increased in Alaska 
and elsewhere, and farms are now pro- 
ducing as much salmon as the Alaska 
fishing industry. So much salmon is pro- 
duced in the world today, compared with 
the 1980s, that prices have been forced 
down so consumers will purchase it all. 
In 1993, 2.4 billion pounds of salmon 
were produced worldwide. Japan is the 
largest consumer, purchasing 35-45%. 


What is a market? 

The term “market” can be confusing 
because it has several different mean- 
ings, and all are used regularly. A mar- 
ket can refer to a region where sales 
occur, as in “the biggest market for sock- 
eye salmon is Japan.” Or it can be a ref- 
erence to the economic outlook for sales, 
such as, “the market is down because of 
the recession.” Market also refers to the 
buyers of a product. For example, fisher- 
men often use the term market to mean 
the processing company that buys the 
raw fish. When people talk about mar- 


Anderson 
Jewelers 


“Since 1922” 


Diamonds ¢ Watches © Silverware 
Custom Jewelry © Local Engraving 


Watch and Calculator 
battery replacement 


1150 Commercial, Astoria 
503/325-5262 
Open Mon-Fri 9:30 to 5:30 
Sat 9:30 to 5 





keting or a marketing campaign, they’re 
talking about the promotion and selling 
of a product, as in “what’s the best way 
to market frozen salmon in Omaha?” 
Market can also refer to the place where 
a product is sold, whether it’s the entire 
US retail market or the store where you 
buy groceries. All of these meanings are 
correct and most of them are used in this 
publication. A person simply has to pay 
attention to the context in which the 
word is used. 

Eight species of salmon are sold 
throughout the world: six Pacific spe- 
cies (sockeye, pink, chum, coho, king 
and Asian cherry salmon), plus Atlantic 
salmon and saltwater pen-reared rain- 
bows or “salmon trout.” The markets for 
these eight species involve tens of prod- 
uct forms, dozens of countries, hundreds 
of companies, thousands of middlemen, 
and tens of thousands of fishermen and 
fish farmers. 

For each combination of species and 
product form, there are buyers in the 
market who want that product and others 
who are not interested. An exporter 
looking for canned reds to sell in Britain 
isn’t interested in fresh reds, at any 
price. A smoker who wants kings to 
make into lox won’t be interested in the 
finest pinks money can buy. 

The process of buyers finding the 
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product they want, agreeing on a price, 
and purchasing it from a seller is the es- 
sence of a market in action. 


Where do Alaska salmon go, and how 
are they processed? 

Of the five species of Alaska salmon 
on the market, sockeyes and pinks ac- 
count for most of Alaska salmon reve- 
nues. Sockeyes go to three main 
markets: Japan, the US and Europe. 
Nearly 80% of Alaska sockeyes are fro- 
zen, and more than 95% of the frozen 
sockeyes go to Japan. About half the 
canned sockeye production goes to the 
United Kingdom. The other half remains 
in the US, where major markets are in the 
northeast and northern Midwest states. 

Some 70% of our pink harvest is 
canned, and about half of that is exported. 
The United Kingdom is our biggest ex- 
port customer. The other half of canned 
production, along with most of the fresh 
and frozen product, is sold around the 
US, especially in the southeastern and 
mid-Atlantic states. 

Chums are usually sold fresh or frozen 
in the US. In fact, some marketers say 
chums are America’s favorite wild sal- 
mon because of their low price and mild 
flavor. Some chums are exported to Ja- 
pan because most of Alaska’s chums re- 
turn earlier in the season than the huge 
Japanese runs. In the US, chums are used 
commonly to make smoked salmon prod- 
ucts. One-third to one-half of chum pro- 
duction is exported, with Canada and 
Japan the primary destinations. 

Cohos go fresh or frozen to restaurants 
and supermarkets in domestic markets, 
especially in the west. Larger coho are 
often smoked, in the US and in Japan. 
About 70% of our cohos are exported, 
mostly to Japan. 
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Kings are popular with US and European 
smokehouses because of their rich flesh 
and large size. Smaller kings may be 
steaked for restaurants or supermarkets. 
Some high quality troll kings, and Yukon 
River kings, are now exported fresh or 
frozen to Japan. (Sources: Knapp 1992, 
SMIS 1994.) 


How does the price, which starts out so 
low, get to be so high? 

The price of a salmon may start Out at 
70¢ a pound to the fisherman for fish de- 
livered to the tender, yet that same sal- 
mon can sell for $8 a pound in a 
supermarket. 

A processor’s raw fish cost (before 
processing begins) includes the fisher- 
man’s price, tender fees and taxes. Pro- 
cessors pay for a whole fish but throw 
away heads, guts and fins. The amount 
paid for the “waste” is called processing 
yield cost. Not all of the waste is worth- 
less, however. Eggs, which are extracted 
along with the guts, have value and are 
sold. 

Importing costs (duties, customs fees, 
bank charges), transportation, reprocess- 
ing, wholesale and retail sale expenses 
make a product rise in value quickly as it 
moves up the distribution chain. The 
largest price jump comes at the supermar- 
ket, where a 40% to 60% markup be- 
tween wholesale and retail is common. 

There are two main distribution paths 
for sockeye salmon in Japan. The majori- 
ty of Alaska sockeyes go directly from 
American processor to importer to Japa- 
nese reprocessor and then to a supermar- 
ket or restaurant. A smaller portion, 25% 
or less, is sold through the wholesale cen- 
tral market system. It differs from the 
“direct” distribution system in that fish 
move from importers through two layers 
of wholesalers before moving to secon- 


dary processors. 

Central market wholesale prices are 
quoted in the Japan market section of 
fishing industry magazines and in market 
newsletters. The central market whole- 
sale system is monitored and regulated by 
the Japanese government. Average pric- 
es for food products are made public and 
are published regularly. Direct market 
system activities are not monitored by the 
government, so wholesale prices paid to 
importers for salmon by secondary pro- 
cessors or supermarket companies are not 
made public. Even though only a small 
percentage of Alaska salmon is sold 
through central market wholesalers, eve- 
ryone watches these prices because they 
are good indicators of price trends. 
These same trends occur in the direct 
market system, although the wholesale 
price (the price paid by retailers) are typi- 
cally lower in the direct market system. 


Who decides how much we get for our 
fish? 

The consumer decides how much mon- 
ey we get for our fish. Each day millions 
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Tax Services 


INCOME TAX SPECIALIST 
Prior Year Tax Problems 
Com puterized Bookkeeping 
¢ Capital Construction Funds 
FINANCIAL PLANNING 
First Hour Free 


RICHARD HURLEY 
Licensed Tax Consultant 


1008 Commercial, Astoria 
325-4059 fax 325-4154 





SIX DEALERSHIPS UNDER ONE ROOF! 


TOYOTA ¢ CHRYSLER ¢ PLYMOUTH « DODGE ¢ PONTIAC ¢ GMC TRUCK 
We give you respect, and an honest deal! With our on-site inventory and 
computerized catalog, we provide a choice of over 100 models! 
A fully-equipped body shop with highly trained and experienced repairmen, 
all backed by our well-stocked parts department! 


USED CARS & TRUCKS: 6th & Marine Drive, Astoria 325-4357 
NEW CARS & TRUCKS: 1625 Exchange, Astoria 325-3421 or 800-895-3421 
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of people decide whether to buy a piece 
or a can of salmon. If consumers aren’t 
buying, wholesalers have to lower the 
price, and if they get less for their fish, 
they have to pay less to their suppliers. 
The suppliers pay less to the processors, 
and on down the line to the fishermen. 
When demand is strong retailers charge 
more, suppliers charge more, and so on. 

Some fishermen believe that the pro- 
cessors set prices, but in truth processors- 
-like fishermen--are price takers, not 
price setters. They pay the fishermen 
based on what they think they can get 
from their buyers. Processors try to pre- 
dict how much the fish will be worth 
when it’s time to sell, using the same in- 
formation available to fishermen. They 
deduct operating and overhead costs and 
some profit, and pass along the rest to the 
fishermen in the form of ex-vessel price. 
Sometimes processors miscalculate, pay 
too much, and lose money. Other times 
they make an unanticipated profit. Often 
they share a portion of the profit with 
their fishermen in the form of post-season 
price adjustments. 
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MATTRESSES 
BOX SPRINGS 
FUTONS + DAYBEDS 
BEDROOM FURNITURE 


FACTORY MATTRESS 


WAREHOUSE 
“A bed for every budget” 


1062 Marine Drive, Astoria 
325-6954 
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“Shoes for the entire family” 
Fishing boots & shoes 
X-tuffs Romeos 
Narrow—medium—wide—X-wide 
239 14th Street, Astoria 
325-3972 
Also at 600 Broadway in Seaside 
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What are the effects of exchange rates, 
inventories, and other indicators of 
price? 

Many factors influence fishermen’s 
prices for salmon. One is predicted sup- 
ply. Catch predictions influence how 
much buyers are willing to pay. If the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
predicts huge salmon runs, importers 
won’t pay high prices for fish that may be 
hard to sell over the course of the follow- 
ing year. 

Another factor in price is inventories. 
When the cold storage and warehouses 
are full, wholesale buyers know they 
don’t have to bid up the price to get prod- 
uct. When inventories are low, wholesal- 
ers worry about meeting their customers’ 
demands, so they pay more to ensure they 
have enough fish. Inventory reports are 
key indicators of short term price trends. 

Consumption, or the rate at which fish 
is eaten, influences prices. Big invento- 
ries and big landings don’t necessarily 
drive down prices if consumers are ag- 
gressively buying the product. Consump- 
tion, in turn, is influenced by factors such 
as the state of the economy and prices of 
competing foods, like tuna, chicken, beef 
and pork. 

Exchange rates are important. Japa- 
nese consumers (and retailers, distribu- 
tors and wholesalers) pay in yen, but 
American processors and fishermen want 
dollars. So importers must use yen to 
buy dollars. When the dollar is “strong” 
(and the yen is “weak’”) it takes a lot of 
yen to buy a dollar, or a dollar’s worth of 
fish. A strong dollar keeps ex-vessel 
prices low because the cost of a fish prod- 
uct in the weaker foreign currency must 
remain competitive (inexpensive by US 
dollar standards) with other food choices 
the consumer faces. On the other hand, a 
weak dollar tends to raise the price paid 
to fishermen because products in the im- 
port country will be high by US dollar 
standards. Alaska fishermen have been 
fortunate that the dollar has gotten steadi- 
ly weaker compared to the yen for many 
years. This has lessened the price impact 
of increased world salmon supplies. 


How do competing supplies affect 
prices? 

Competing supplies of salmon influ- 
ence prices. Wild Pacific salmon come 
only from Alaska, the Lower 48, Canada, 
Japan and Russia. Farmed salmon are 
produced in the US, Canada, Japan, Nor- 


way, Chile, Scotland, Denmark, Ireland, 
New Zealand, Tasmania (Australia) and 
the Shetland Islands. These sources all 
produce salmon that compete in the mar- 
ket. 

Farmed Atlantic and coho salmon 
compete with Alaska sockeyes, cohos 
and kings. Norway, the United Kingdom 
and Chile are the major producers of 
farmed Atlantics, while Chile and Japan 
are the big producers of farmed cohos. 
Japanese buyers of sockeye salmon pay 
close attention to world production of 
farmed cohos and Atlantics. With large 
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farmed stocks now available, they no 
longer have to bid-up prices for sockeye 
salmon like they once did to have an ade- 
quate supply of good quality fish. 
Farmed product can be used if the sock- 
eye supply gets too low or the price too 
high, 

Wholesale buyers have species prefer- 
ences, but won’t pay much more for their 
preferred product if they can get some- 
thing similar for a lower price. General- 
ly, consumers don’t know one species 
from another, or care. Distinctions be- 
tween wild and farmed are even less im- 
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Outboard Motor Repair 
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Foot of Ninth Street, Astoria OR 503/325-2421 
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Bulk Flake Ice Sales 
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Protect your fishery 
...join the Union! 


Like most unions, we depend upon 


membership dues to keep us afloat. 


Gillnetters cannot make a difference 
if we are not represented. Without a 
strong union we are really bucking the 
raging tide of so-called conservationism 


... Without a paddle! 


Why not join us in 1995 and help keep 
our union strong! Together we can stand 
united against the elements and fight to 
keep our industry. Annual dues are just 


$150 and can be paid in installments. 


Also attend our meetings — we need 


opinions! Join CRFPU today! 
YES! Pll join! 


Name 





Address 





Zip 





Mail $150 for one-year membership to: 


portant. 

Wholesale buyers do care, however, 
whether the fish are available year- 
round, have good quality flesh, and are 
good-looking on the outside. Salmon 
farmers can produce uniformly high- 
quality fish--equal to the best wild sal- 
mon--and can deliver them fresh 
throughout the year. 

The worldwide growth in production 
of all kinds of salmon, especially 
farmed fish, has pushed prices down- 
ward, and no change in that situation is 
expected. 


Why do prices vary from one part of 
Alaska to another? 

Fish prices vary from one area to an- 
other in Alaska. Why? Differences in 
operating cost is one reason. In gener- 
al, it costs more to run a processor in 
western Alaska than in Southeast or 
Cook Inlet, because labor, transporta- 
tion, supplies and insurance are more 


FISHERMEN! 
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expensive. If the fish are worth the 
same in the market, higher operating 
costs leave less to pay to the fishermen. 

Some fish are worth more than oth- 
ers because of quality. Where fish ar- 
rive all at once and are caught in huge 
quantities, they tend not to be handled 
as well as those taken in smaller quanti- 
ties over a longer period, so they are 
worth less on the market. 

Furthermore, some have better intrin- 
sic quality. Salmon that have a higher 
oil content in the flesh, such as Yukon 
River kings and Copper River sock- 
eyes, command a higher price from 
buyers. Salmon caught at sea tend to 
have higher oil content than those taken 
close to the rivermouth. They also tend 
to be more uniformly bright on the out- 
side and the flesh tends to be less vari- 
able in color and texture. Consistent 
quality is desirable and makes a fish 
worth more to a buyer. 





When you retire, we can make sure you miss the job 
more than you miss the paycheck 


Social Security has certainly seen better times. And who knows 
what the future will bring. I can show you how to plan for a 
secure financial future with or without Social Security. 

Call today for all the details. 


322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


It’s time for snag dues! 


Fishermen from Tongue Point to the 
bar are needed to contribute $50.00 (tax 
deductible) for snag dues to keep the low- 
er Columbia free of snags. 

We can’t do it without you! We have 
three 110-fathom floater snag nets, two 
38-feet deep and one 40-feet deep, availa- 
ble to any contributor who wants to get a 
gang together. Diver fees are $225 for six 
hours, paid from the snag fund. 


YES! Pll help! 
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U.S. Post Office Bldg, Rm. 121 
Astoria, Oregon 


325-7991 or 1-800-234-7991 
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TERRY HAHN 
AUTO PARTS 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
AUTO / TRUCK / MARINE 





Address 








Zip 





| Overnight availability for most parts not in stock 
Mail $50 for lower Columbia River 
snag dues to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Our most important goal is to have you back as a satisfied customer 
*We stand behind our products... It's as simple as that! 

“We Strive to offer the best pricing with the best quality parts & accessories available : 
*Friendly, skilled counter people will help you locate the parts you need to do the job right 
Call us for a buying experience you'll enjoy! 


TERRY HAHN AUTO PARTS, INC. 
1092 Marine Drive, Astoria 503/325-5421 or 800-359-0994 
Mon-Fri 8-6 Sat 8:30-4:30 


Proudly serving Clatsop County & the Long Beach Peninsula and beyond 


Fishermen contributing receive a boat 
window Sticker and receipt 


— Your help is appreciated — 
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Live Entertainment Tuesday thru Sunday 
400 Industry Street, Astoria, Oregon 503/325-LION 
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Friday Fish Dinner PIZZA PARLOR 
FEED STORE 2 for $3.95 “Hard to find, but worth the time” 
RESTAURANT (Fridays only) FREE DELIVERY 


& LOUNGE 


Serving breakfast, lunch and dinner 
7 am Daily 
Bill and Madonna Pitman 
Foot of Eleventh Street 
Astoria 325-0279 
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¢ Salad Bar with 35 Items « Deli & Sub 
Sandwiches ¢ Lunch Buffet 
Italian Dinners * Beer & Wine 
Sun-Thur 11-11, Fri-Sat till 12 
Order ahead for pick-up 
325-2855 620 Olney, Astoria 


LARRY & CAROLYN FERRELL 
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Full-service Bar 
Restaurant open 6 am to 2:30 am 


Astoria’s Original 
Family Pizza Restaurant 
Established 1961 
212 8th Street Astoria, OR 
Take Out & Free Delivery 
Open at noon everyday 
Call 325-4927 
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Wayne Viuhkola, prop. 1105 Commercial 325-5852 
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Fresh seafoods 


899 Marine Drive 


in Astoria ¢ Steaks fit for a king 
(Old KFC building) * Homemade pies 
325-4063 ¢ Cocktails 
Phone ahead — We'll have it ready! Corner of 12th & Marine Drive 
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Give Spill Strategy a Chance to Prove Worth in Helping Salmon 


To the Editor: As an independent scientist who has been water and that prolonged exposure to such water can kill 
working to conserve Columbia River salmon for the past fish. But scientists to not have facts to indicate what frac- 
eight years, I was deeply disappointed by your editorial, tion of baby salmon may be killed by the nitrogen supersat- 
“Quit killing baby salmon” (The Oregonian, May 13). uration that accompanies spills. 

Scientists working for the National Marine Fisheries Ser- Before the dams were built, the natural waterfalls and cata- 
vice, other federal agencies, the states and the tribal govern- racts of the Columbia River undoubtedly created levels of 
ments are now trying to determine how spilling water to nitrogen supersaturation similar to those created by today’s 
move fish safely beyond the turbines of hydroelectric dams spilling at dams. If nitrogen supersaturation was a major 
may fit into an overall program of salmon recovery. Please cause of death for baby salmon, the Columbia River never 
give the research process a chance to gather some facts be- could have become home to the many millions of wild sal- 
fore you jump to conclusions. mon that lived in it before the dams. 

Consider the following: This region’s hydroelectric dams The spill strategy now being employed by the National Ma- 
kill baby salmon by the tens of thousands every day for rine Fisheries Service might be an effective means of keep- 
weeks during the annual seaward migration. Scientists have ing the majority of baby salmon safe from the worst effects 
facts that support spilled water as the safest route for baby of the hydroelectric dams. Time will tell, if spilling is given 
salmon to pass hydroelectric dams because it keeps them a fair chance for evaluation. 


out of turbines. 
Phillip R. Mundy 


Scientists know that spilling creates nitrogen-supersaturated Lake Oswego 
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Shamotawa Fele's 


“Duck Inn’ 


Sggling Pleas — Fresh Peafeed 


In downtown Skamokawa, Wash. 206/795-3655 





RESTAURANT 
Open at 7 am everyday 


¢ in Clatskanie « 
728-2626 
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Full-service family 
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continued from page 14 

million chums were hatchery reared fish. 
The total chum catch for all Southeast 
gear groups was nearly 10 million fish. 

In a word, the ‘95 troll season was dis- 
mal. Though managers extended the troll 
coho season from September 20th to the 
30th, the fleet landed only 1.73 million 
coho this year. Some trollers took it out 
on the chums, boating 260,000; the third 
largest catch in history. One troll catch 
that did set a record this season was sock- 
eye. Fishermen landed 23,000 of them 
incidentally in the coho fishery for this 
year. 

The silver harvest wasn’t as frustrating 
for net fishermen, who were able to target 
them once they came into inside waters. 
324,000,  seiners 
554,000 and setnetters another 300,000. 


Gillnetters caught 
According to one seiner, “We caught 
more cohos than we ever have.” 

The troll chinook harvest--measured 
from October 1, 1994 through September 
30, 1995--totaled 135,376 kings. Accord- 
ing to Mark Stopha, assistant Southeast 
biologist for ADF&G, it’s the lowest troll 
chinook catch on record. Last year, trol- 
lers took 186,000. As for net fisheries, 
set and drift gillnetters each took about 
9,000 kings, with seiners boating only 
about 320 of them. The sport catch was 
estimated at 45,000 king salmon. 
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Columbia River Hatcheries Face Major Cuts 


Oregon fish hatcheries face larger federal 
funding cutbacks than initially expected, 
according to the Oregon Department of 
Fish and Wildlife. 


Federal budget cuts now pending before 
the US Congress would reduce funding for 
Columbia River hatcheries up to 27%--far 
more than the 10% reductions estimated in 
early September. 


Oregon’s share of the proposed reduction 
would cut Mitchell Act-funded hatcheries 


from $4.1 million to $3 million or less in 
the budget year starting October 1, 1995. 


Budget cuts would force closure of Klas- 
kanine Hatchery near Astoria, reduce Gnat 
Creek Hatchery near Clatskanie to a part- 
time facility, close a rearing pond facility 
near Stayton, and reduce production at fa- 
cilities in the Cascade Locks/Troutdale 
area. Closures will reduce the number of 
salmon and steelhead Oregon releases into 
the Columbia River by up to 60%. 
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Coho Salmon — Life History 


The coho salmon life history is rela- 
tively straightforward. Smolts typi- 
cally migrate to sea in the spring of 
their second year, spend 16-20 
months rearing in the ocean, then re- 
turn to freshwater as 3-year-old 
adults. A returning adult may meas- 
ure more than two feet in length and 
weigh an average of 8 pounds. 


Oregon is on the southem range of 
coho production that extends from 
Point Hope, AK to Monterey Bay, 
CA. Scientists have identified wild 
coho populations in Oregon coastal 
rivers ranging from the Necanicum 
River, at Seaside, on the north to the 
Winchuck River near the California 
border. Together, these populations 
comprise a group of fish known as 
Oregon Coastal Natural coho, or 
OCNSs. 

While Coho also live in some south- 
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coast rivers, such as the Rogue, their 
numbers have been historically small 
compared to waters farther north. 


Natural Production 

Wild coho spawner abundance de- 
clined in the early 1970s, and has fluc- 
tuated at these levels ever since. 
Maximum sustained yield annual 
spawning escapement goals have not 
been reached since 1986, despite 
sometimes heavy harvest restric- 
tions. 

Scientists note a variety of poten- 
tial causes affecting coho production. 
Many freshwater environmental im- 
pacts affecting coho are human- 
related. The concern about a poor 
ocean coho survival, however, re- 
flects an apparent shift in the eastem 
Pacific Ocean. These changes, which 
create a more hostile environment 
for coho in this area, appear to be a 
major cause for poor coho produc- 
tion in Oregon in the last decade. 


Hatchery Production 
Since the 1970s, adult catch from 
all hatchery releases has averaged 


COLUMBIA RIVER 


more than one million fish annually 
and comprised about 70% of the total 
ocean sport and commercial har- 
vests. In 1994, however, even hatch- 
ery adult production is expected to be 
well below the average returns over 
the last 20 years--reflecting what sci- 
entists describe as the poorest ocean 
habitat conditions in 100 years. 
Coho Status Review Process 
Department staff recommenda- 
tions to the Fish and Wildlife Com- 
mission in February will reflect 
investigations in three specific areas: 
1~Identification of “distinct popu- 
lation segments” as required under 
the state Endangered Species law: 
What and where are these popula- 
tions, and why do they potentially 
qualify for listing consideration? 
2~Trends and abundance in coho 
production: What do the numbers 
show about the past, current and fu- 
ture performance of fish within iden- 
tified population segments? 
3~Risk Assessment: Are future 
factors affecting these populations 
likely to get better...worse...or re- 
main about the same? 
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Salmon Cap Would Finish Job for Dams 8y merit E. Tuttle 


The last chapter for the Columbia River 
salmon is about to unfold: the capping 
of their final resting place. 

Instead of entombment within a pyra- 
mid, the salmon shall forever lay down- 
stream from the lower-most maze of 
interwoven steel, inlaid with concrete-- 
the river’s dams. 

Despite repeated assurances and prom- 
ises made to those who fished the re- 
gion’s waters, there are some persons hell 
bent on adding the final cap to the sal- 
mon’s tomb. 

Who would commit this unthinkable 
deed? Let’s start with the Columbia Riv- 
er Alliance for Fish, Industry and Com- 
merce. Although fish is part of its name, 
it doesn’t mean more fish. 

From the alliance’s outset, I’ve 
watched it misinform and confuse the 
public on the salmon issues. Oh yes, it’ll 
tell you it’s for the salmon, but in the 
next breath it puts limits on its commit- 
ment--limits that represent the cap for the 
salmon’s tomb. 

Fueled by generous industry funding, 
the alliance put on a slick public-relations 
campaign. Folks advocating restoration 
of salmon were left in the dust. Often 
they didn’t have the resources to counter 
the campaign. Some were public agen- 
cies, reined in by diplomacy required to 
survive within the political system. 

While the fish advocates fought an up- 
hill battle on the public-relations front, 
the alliance and its supporters were busy 
with the politicians. Campaigns require 
financing. Big industry has bucks--lots 
of them. 

Two broad fronts emerged from the 
bowels of industry. One was to gut the 
Endangered Species Act. The other was 
to renege on the promises made to fishing 
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interests before construction of the dams. 
Reneging would be easy--just place a cap 
on salmon costs. 

To determine the cap, industry decided to 
make fish pay for their home--the water 
they need for life, including their needs in 
the migration route to and from the sea. 
And all the while, the alliance claims that 
fish costs are driving Bonneville Power 
Administration into bankruptcy. 

It is true that Bonneville has an afflic- 
tion. It bleeds from the wound of an 
enormous debt to cover its misadventure 
into nuclear power, the Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System fiasco--the 
biggest bond default in the history of our 
nation. 

Bonneville also bleeds from the cozy 
relationship it has with its customers, 
made up largely of alliance members in 
the aluminum industry. Recently Bonne- 
ville announced--despite its monetary 
problems--that it would give many of 
these alliance members price breaks. 
Many residential homeowners would not 
get such a break. Instead, their power 
costs would rise. 

All the while, Bonneville dreams of 
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becoming a corporation. As I watch it, I 
see a diseased giant, gasping for its last 
breath. Ironically, even with government 
interference in the marketplace, the giant 
can no longer compete within our free- 
enterprise system. 

The bottom line is that we citizens of 
the Northwest face two choices: Either 
kiss our salmon goodbye or declare 
Bonneville bankrupt and forgive its pay- 
ments for its past sins--the massive 
WPPSS debt and unbridled bureaucratic 
growth. 

Now, in this last hour for the salmon, 
possibly only Congress can determine the 
outcome. So what will it be, Congress? 
Do we add your name to the cap on the 
salmon’s tomb, alongside the credits for 
the Columbia River Alliance? Or do we 
count on you to do the right thing by in- 
sisting that Columbia River salmon are 
here to stay? 

(Merritt E. Tuttle of Clackamas retired in 
August from the National Marine Fisheries 
Service after a more than 30-year career that 
included heading the Portland office and serv- 
ing as the agency's senior policy analyst.) 
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The Enigma on 
the Shoo Fly Drift 


It was the year 1989 during the fall commer- 
cial gillnet season on the Columbia River that 
this strange and frightening event took place. 

Astoria, Oregon is fifteen miles from the 
Pacific ocean and the river there is about six 
miles wide. It separates Oregon from Wash- 
ington. 

Along the Oregon shoreline at the east end 
of Astoria is an area that fishermen call the 
“Shoo Fly” drift. It has had that name for 
over a hundred years. No one knows who 
originated that name. 

The gillnet boat that I own is 28-feet-long 
and powered by a 225 hp Chrysler marine en- 
gine. There is a cabin in the stern, and a fish 
locker forward of the cabin with room for a 
ton of salmon (80 to 100 salmon). The net is 
pulled in over a hydraulic roller which is on 
the right side of the boat and about five feet 
from the bow tip. Next is the net room where 
the net is piled. The maximum length of a 
gillnet is 250 fathoms. This net was 235 fath- 
oms long and 34 feet deep. 

Quite a few gillnetters have a “boat puller” 
(helper) and pay them a percentage of the 
catch. Rich Pomeroy was my boat puller. 


Fisherman Drowns After 
Deliberate Leap Overboard 

After investigating the July 25th death 
of Douglas Brotherton, a 44-year-old 
fisherman, the FBI has ruled it a suicide, 
and that no foul play was involved. 

Mr. Brotherton and a crew member, 
Herschell Conklin, 68, were 75 miles off 
Newport when the incident occurred. 
According to Conklin, Brotherton began 
behaving erratically and had, in fact, radi- 
oed an erroneous distress signal to the 
Coast Guard the previous evening that 
Conklin had had to cancel because there 
was no problem. The following day, 
Brotherton continued acting strangely, 
and after threatening to jump overboard, 
did so. He died shortly after the Coast 
Guard arrived on the scene. 

According to the state medical examin- 
er, Dr. Larry Lewman, Mr. Brotherton 
suffered from alcoholism and had quit 
drinking for this fishing trip, but his ab- 
stention from alcohol, and the progres- 
sion of his disease, had caused him to 
suffer the severe hallucinations that re- 


sulted in his death. 


The name “boat puller” was coined back in 
the 1800s when only sail was used and they 
used oars to propel the boats when laying out 
the net or while picking it up in the wind. 

That September evening, Pomeroy and I 
were making a drift in “Shoo Fly.” We had 
laid out our net at the lower end of the drift an 
hour and a half earlier, and were now picking 
it back up at the end of the drift in eighty feet 
of water off Tongue Point. (Remember, the 
net is only 34 feet deep.) We had landed five 
salmon so far. Pomeroy was picking and I 
was handling the boat from the stern, going 
ahead on the engine and keeping slack on the 
net, which makes it easier for the boat puller 
to bring it in. It was a moonless night and real 
dark with very little wind. The only lights 
were those of Astoria in the distance to the 
west. We were abreast of Tongue Point about 
this time, where the water is about 70- to 90- 
feet-deep...the deepest around. We only had 
about 500 feet of net left to pick up when Po- 
meroy hollered from the bow that we were 
snagged, meaning we had hooked our net on 
something under water. I took a quick look at 
my fathometer and it registered 80 feet. I 
shined my spotlight over to the beach off of 
Tongue Point and knew that it was impossi- 
ble. Pomeroy hollered that he couldn’t hold 
the net and it was going back out over the roll- 
er. I grabbed the butcher knife and ran up into 
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the bow to help him. Between the two of us 
we were losing ground. We let out a little 
slack and managed to get the net around the 
cleat in the bow. I told Pomeroy to stand 
clear of the net and I would go ahead down 
stream full-speed and then make a 90 degree 
turn to try to rip our net off of this “thing,” 
whatever it was. We were moving down 
stream against the tide and the bow was slow- 
ly being pulled under. I told Pomeroy to cut 
the net off if my run didn’t do the trick. I 
opened the throttle full speed and then turned 
sharply to the left. With a big jerk we at last 
came free. We didn’t have to cut the net off. 
We picked up the rest of the net and went 
home to the net rack where we tie up. We 
pulled the end of the net up onto the rack and 
discovered a hole big enough to drive an 
eighteen-wheel truck through. 

Other fishermen were perplexed. Some 
joked that maybe it was a mini Jap submarine. 
Others think it could be a 2,000 pound stur- 
geon, maybe a whale. I know it wasn’t a sea 
lion because I’ve had some of them in my net 
before. 

It was a steady pull, no kicking or jerking. 
All I know is it was the most frightening expe- 
rience of my sixty years as a commercial fish- 
erman on the Columbia River. 

Donald Riswick 

Editor and Gillnetter 
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